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Read what is said of it by the press: 


NAL OF EDUCATION THE CITY oF REFUGE, by Henry | 
»y The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass ; 
Without any question, the most beautiful little gift of the year is “The 
of Refuge by Henry T. Bailey It is as beautiful as the first flush 
rainbow after a shower, as hopeful and cheery as the promise for 
1 the long-ago bow stood, as inspiring to better reading, to better 

ito better living as any message that has come from any pen 





linking, and 
Neither Dr. Van Dyke nor Dr. Hillis has written more charmingly or 
elpfully, and the words of neither have been so beautifully set by printer 
I as are Mr. Bailey’s bythe Applied Arts Guild of Worcester, Mass 
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THE STANDARD he City of Refuge,’’ by Henry T. Bailey, state 
supervisor of drawing in the Massachusetts public schools, is a lecture 
lelivered by him before art teachers, and printed by request. It is an 


xquisite setting forth of the thought of literature and art asa refuge for 
en and women from the care and toils of life. The figure of the holy 
tv is borrowed from scripture, or rather from Bernard of Cluny, t 

resent all that is best and most enduring in literature, art, and musi« 
vhere all who will may enter and find delight. The thought and the 
xecution are worthy of Ruskin. This little booklet, beautifully printed 

h symbolic marginal devices, will makea charming giftto a teacher 


ideed to any student or serious reader of 5 i 








od literature 





rHE GLOUCESTER DAILY TIMES 4 brochure with artistic 








erand page ornamentation contains Henry Turner Bailey's essay o1 
rhe City of Refuge which is the city of the ideal in art, literature 
igon, and life rhe author has made his beautiful insistence on the 


eal so familiar to teachers and educators of all classes in Massachusetts 
ectures as supervisor of drawing in public schools, that little 








trough his 


needs to be said in introducing his book Here he has gathered those bits 
f personal reminiscence, those hints as to study and observation by 


vhich he himself came to discover the City of Refuge, and those pieces 
f fine verse which he has longtreasured in mind and heart, which natur 

ly make a treasury of prose and poetic beauty; and tothese he has added 
he decorative element, making even his page-heads to sing The book 
et is issued by the Applied Arts Guild of Worcester. 


Price, Fifty Cents, Postpaid 
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CONCERNING MOUNTING AND FRAMING 


'HIS subject has been selected, not 
with the idea that artists, art-teach- 
ers, or supervisors will find in it 
anything new or untried, but with 
the hope that the emphasis of a few 
definite things may lead to a renewed 
effort to give, more often and more 
clearly, to grade teachers, the How and Why of 
certain things that we are continually asking them 
to do. We may reasonably presuppose that the 
grade teacher is possessed of ordinary common 
sense, and that with sufficient training she will be 
able to make use of it with as much discretion in 
art instruction as in other subjects of the curric- 
ulum. It is, however, necessary that she know, as 
definitely as possible, what she is expected to do, 
and there is, to most people, some slight satisfaction 
in knowing the reason for things required of them. 














The matter of mounting drawings, paintings, and 
prints would seem to be of interest to people in 
general even though not engaged in educational 
work. Take, for instance, the simple drawings of 
the child. They are often good in themselves but 
rendered ineffective in their first placing upon a 
sheet or in remounting upon another. Much of the 
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bad wall decoration in homes, schools, and public 
buildings is directly traceable either to the ignorance 
of, or the failure to apply, the simple principles of 
proportion upon which this matter of mounting rests. 

Why should drawings or pictures be mounted 
at all? It is above all else a matter of expedience. 
The mounts are a protection against injury through 
soiling or bending; are a convenience in handling, and 
drawings, particularly class exercises, are much 
more easily cared for when they are of uniform size. 
It may be, however, that these are not the chief 
reasons why we insist so earnestly and repeatedly 
upon this matter of mounting. The proportion of 
blank space about the drawing or picture often adds 
materially to its beauty, and for this reason we 
shall consider some phases of proportion in discuss- 
ing appropriate mounts for general use. 

The form, size, and predominating tonality in a 
drawing or picture determine largely the character 
of its most effective mount, this being modified by 
various conditions of sentiment and motion in the 
picture. 

In the first place there must be a perfect sym- 
pathy in form between the subject and the mount 
upon which you place it. A mount is square, oblong, 
circular, or elliptical, according to the general feel- 
ing of the subject to be placed upon it. It is the 
drawing or picture, then, which determines the form of 
the mount. Teachers who have not seen this demon- 
strated over and over again with colored prints and 
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The shape of the picture dictates the shape of the mat. 
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photographs, need, at the time of its statement, to 
see illustrations enough to make the application of 
this principle so clearly defined that they will read- 
ily feel its violation in their own class exercises. It 
is because of their failure to actually see this and 
know it, that their classes go astray in giving us 
what we expect. 

It is not quite so easy to sense the proper size 
proportion as it is the form. Do not crowd the 
picture, neither give it so much room that it looks 
lost upon a desert. If it has the appearance of 
rest, it is often pleasing when bi-symmetrically 
placed. Occasionally in a drawing a strong move- 
ment to right or left seems to require a larger 
space in the direction of the movement. Then when 
the picture has an inclosing form and may be con- 
sidered as one mass it is often effectively arranged 
bi-symmetrically above or below the centre, thus 
giving a consistent variety in spots about the pic- 
ture. The top or bottom is the widest space as the 
case may be, the other a middle size, while the 
sides are alike and smaller than either top or bot- 
tom. This matter of placing has to do with the 
principles of variation and consistency, and their 
application here is but a simple problem in design. 

Unfortunately for our happiness the eye sees 
color only, and disregard of the principles relating 
to form and size does not give quite the instanta- 
neous and violent offence produced by bad combina- 
tion of value and color. Avoid strong color in 
229 
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mounts except in very specific instances where the 
keying of a composition seems to absolutely call for 
a repetition of the same scheme of color. A neutral 
gray will never be very bad. Teach this, hammer 
it in, and clinch it. Use it whenever in doubt and 
some degree of pleasure will follow. 

Too many ‘‘do’s”’ seem to be a little monoto- 
nous, a few ‘‘do-not’s’’ may be in place. 

Do not allow too large an interval to occur be- 
tween the value in the subject and that upon which 
it is placed. Often a great contrast in value calls 
special attention either to the mount or to the line 
of demarcation between it and the picture. 

Do not place a warm print upon a cold back- 
ground or vice versa. How many times inexpensive 
prints of masterpieces, fairly pleasing in tone, are 
made hideous at just this point. This error is just 
as common with drawings, water-color sketches, 
and patterns in decorative design. 

When mounted a drawing or picture represents 
a whole. Do not make a mount more brilliant in 
tone than the subject with which it is used; the 
former exists to enhance the latter. It does not 
represent the most interesting part of the whole and 
should not receive the emphasis of brilliancy. 
Where gilt backgrounds are used it seems wise to 
keep them as dull in tone as possible. 

Do not allow a strip of black or white to en- 
close a print unless a black or white mount is to be 
used with the same. Upon the receipt of photo- 
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Strip of white is unpleasant 


graphs or prints look first to see whether there is 
any unnecessary paper around the picture. If there 
is, cut to the picture edge and then select the 
background best suited to the picture itself. 


The principles of proportion in form, proportion 
in size, and proportion in tonality which obtain in 
picture mounting, dominate also in the matter of 
mats for framed pictures. If these are kept clearly 
in mind the glaring white and the cheap colored 
mats will entirely disappear. 
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The frame is another problem and must be con- 
sidered not only in relation to the picture and mat, 
if any, but also in relation to the background upon 
which it will hang. Ignoring entirely for this article 
the adaptation of the picture to its space and room 
environment, it is necessary to consider the wall- 
tone in determining the frame. 

There are at least two points of view from 
which the frame may be considered. It is either a 
part of a decorative spot which the framed picture 
will make when hung, or it is a strong inclosing 
form which separates the picture from some inter- 
esting space with which it is in conjunction. In 
general use the former of these views is our stand- 
point. In this case, with matted pictures a con- 
sistently pleasing relation must exist between the 
width of the mat and that of the frame. In pictures 
without mats the width of the frame is of less im- 
portance. In both cases, however, it is highly de- 
sirable that the relations in tonality already sug- 
gested for mounts should exist between frame, mat, 
and picture; and that the same relations exist, 
except where emphasis of contrast is desired, be- 
tween completed picture and wall-background. 

Finally is it not most desirable that we carry 
this matter still further with our teachers, and see 
if we cannot materially affect the appearance and 
value of school and general exhibits? It often hap- 
pens that teachers wish to have a number of draw- 
ings, written papers or prints mounted and hung in 
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A well mounted chart of school work. 


close proximity. Sometimes this is done upon card- 
board or paper backgrounds in chart form, and 
sometimes directly upon the blackboard or walls. 
John’s landscape may be pleasing alone, Mary’s 
equally so; yet hung together the effect may be 
phenomenally ugly. 


In placing several sheets of drawing or written 
work upon a large chart, give plenty of room around 
each piece. Place only such things together as are 
consistently related in form, size, tonality, and sub- 
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ject matter; and see to it that the chart background 
is in proper tone relation with the leading value in 
the subjects mounted. Not only the general pleas- 
ing effect, but also the educational value of the 
school exhibit is largely dependent upon this arrange- 
ment as an elemental basis. 

Quality not quantity is the motto in the exhi- 
bition of class room or general school work. Show 
fewer things, better things, and make the setting of 
each consistent, beautiful, entire. 

This done, the exhibit large or small is meta- 
morphosed. The absurd educational pot-pourri shall 
become an outward and visible expression of the 
principles which govern the eternal fitness of things. 
FRANK A. PARSONS, 


Department Normal Art Training, Teachers College 
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REPRESENTING THE THIRD DIMENSION. 
III. 





T some time or other, most children 
find a fascination in drawing the fig- 
ure shown below. 

Its charm lies in the fact that it 
suggests rectangular solidity. Itis a 
good starting point for the study of 
representation along that line. It is 

better for a beginning than theories of vanishing 
points and converging lines, for it furnishes a point 
of contact which those fail to present. 

















It embodies one important point in the repre- 
sentation of rectangular objects, namely, the sequence 
of parallel lines. There are three sets of parallels 
in this figure; verticals, edges extending to the 
left, and edges extending to the right. Given one in 
each set and the rest follow. Let the child who is 
beginning the study of perspective sketch this figure 
again and again till he apprehends this sequence. 

Let him also continue the practice by starting 
with three lines as in figure 1 and supplying the 
others. 
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Later, discuss some rectangular solid as a cube 
or chalk box. How many faces has it? What is 
the greatest number to be seen in any position? 
When it is placed with one face directly in front, 
what other sides will be seen, when it is below 
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the eye and to the right? The top and left appear. 
What when it is above the eye and to the left? The 
bottom and right side. What sides appear in other 
positions ? 

Let us experiment with our figure and learn 


what lines determine its appearance in these differ- 
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ent positions. Given the front face as a square and 
for the present wholly disregarding convergence of 
lines, draw one of the retreating lines when the 
cube is below the eye and tothe right. It will slant 
upwards so we may see the top of the cube and to 
the left so we may see the left side. Figure 2. 


After trying it in various positions pupils will 
soon work out such problems as the following. 
Draw a cube above the eye and to the left, figure 
3; below the eye and to the right, figure 4; directly 
in front, etc. In doing so they may be led to real- 
ize that three or four lines are the key to the whole 
sketch. Practice should be continued till pupils can 
select these readily and determine their position. 
When this can be done with facility, have pupils 
draw from the object some simple thing which in- 
volves these principles, as a chalk box or a book. 
Teach them to realize that here, as in the previous 
drawings, a few key lines govern the whole effect, 
and if possible, establish the habit of determining 
these as the first step. 


Much of failure in perspective drawing occurs 
because students are taught no reasonable method 
of procedure. An object is to be drawn. Certain 
lines determined at the beginning would establish 
the proportions and perspective of the whole sketch. 
But pupils are left to try lines here and there, at- 
tempting to correct one by another which is itself 
incorrect, till they become hopelessly confused. A 
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feeling seems to obtain among teachers of drawing 
that any definite method of beginning a sketch is 
mechanical and likely to hinder individuality of ex- 
pression. It would be well to question seriously 
whether one does not come to his own way most 
quickly by first knowing some good way or other, 
and also whether there is anything more deadly to 
individuality than aimless confusion. 


The beginnings of every art contain prominent 
mechanical elements. Perhaps a mechanical way 
through them may be the most direct path to freedom. 


I venture to suggest, for drawing rectangular 
solids, this simple order of procedure as practical 
and much better than to leave pupils struggling with 
many lines and slants, when a few, rightly placed, 
would end most of the difficulties. 


Suppose the object is a box or book. 

1. Sketch the nearest vertical. Figure 5, a. 

2. Determine the apparent slant of one of each 
set of horizontals leading from it. Figure 5, b. 

3. Sketch the other verticals to determine pro- 
portions of width and length. Figure 5, c. 

4. Complete the drawing, keeping the remain- 
ing outlines in proper sequence with those already 
established. Figure 5, d. 

Later pupils should be taught how the direction 
of the key lines determine not only the appearance 
of edges parallel to them, but also many of the 
most troublesome of the details. 
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They readily become familiar with these prin- 
ciples by sketching rectangular solids from memory 
in various positions and adding details. For example, 
the position of a rectangular object below the eye 
and at an angle may be described, or illustrated by 
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holding the object before the pupils for a moment 
in the desired position, for example, like figure 6. 
Give the line AB of an open cover and require 
pupils to complete the appearance of the cover in 
accordance with the sequence of parallel lines. 
245 








Give other lines at different angles and let pupils 
complete the figure. 

In similar manner sketch such objects as a 
table or a book. Figures 7 and 8. 


After this idea of the relation of details to main 
lines is fixed, let pupils sketch from the object 
things involving these principles. If they follow 
practically the same order of procedure as before 
suggested, the drawing may be well planned upon 
the sheet and correctly drawn with little difficulty. 


For example, in drawing a chair after marking 
the limits which the longest dimension of the draw- 
ing is to occupy, 

1. Indicate the position of the nearest leg. 
Figure 9, a. 

2. Sketch the apparent slants of the horizon- 
tals to the right and left. These are the key lines 
to the perspective of the chair. Figure g, b. 

3. Indicate the legs at the right and left by 
sketch lines. 

The sequence of other lines with these already 
fixed will determine the appearance of the base of 
the chair. Figure g, c. 

4. Indicate the upright lines of the back and 
complete the drawing. Figure 9g, d. 


Perhaps another order of steps may be found, 
as effective as that just suggested, but some rea- 
sonable method should be given so that one line 
may follow another inevitably, and each test be 
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based upon landmarks which are themselves toler- 
ably certain. 


While this work is being done, the suggestion 
may be made that retreating parallel lines appear 
to converge and pupils may represent this if they 
see it, but the time for effective study of conver- 
gence and vanishing points and their relations to 
the level of the eye, is after the ability to sketch 
as above indicated has been thoroughly acquired. 


It might well be the work of the grade which 
begins the representation of rectangular solidity to | 
establish that ability, and leave for the next grade 
the principles usually taught first. 


These principles may be most readily appre- 
hended by study of pictures illustrating the same 


and by tests of the appearance of objects big enough 
to illustrate them plainly. 


Pictures of buildings and other perspective 
effects may be mounted upon strips of paper large 
enough to include the vanishing points. Figure ro. tr 
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Thus the retreating lines may be actually traced 
to these points and their relation to the level of the 
eye be seen as well as believed to be true. 

WALTER SARGENT, 


North Scituate, Mass 
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AN APPROVED OUTLINE FOR APRIL 
WORK IN ALL GRADES. 


PRIMARY. 
IRST Year. 





Study the spring flowers in the 
order of their coming. Make a list. 
Make sketches in color. Repeat from 
memory, giving special attention to 
the placing of the drawing and the 
pupil’s initials on the paper. Continue the practice 
at the board and on paper of vertical and horizontal 
lines, the circle, square and oblong. Draw a rabbit 
in silhouette. Use this drawing as a unit in design 
for borders to teach that order, or rhythm —a con- 
sistent movement or repetition—is an important 
principle in design. Work on tracing paper in ink 
silhouette. 








Second Year. Continue the work of the first 
year in nature drawing and drill upon lines and geo- 
metric figures. In design, use units composed of 
consistent elements, e. g., rabbit and dish, hen and 
chickens in interesting arrangements. Work in ink 
silhouette on tracing paper. 


Third Year. Continue the nature drawing and 
drill work of the first and second years. In design, 
teach bilateral arrangement, and the use of animal 
units with a dish or other object in the center 
arranged bilaterally and repeated in borders and 
surfaces. 
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Made over squared paper, fifth year design. 


INTERMEDIATE. 


Fourth Year. Study the spring flowers as they 
arrive, representing them in water colors or colored 
crayons. Try various arrangements within oblongs 
of different proportions. Draw upon the blackboard 
or furnish for each pupil four or five spots which 
are rhythmically related in shape and size. By 
means of exercises in arranging these spots to form 
units of design, teach the principle of rhythm—a 
consistent motion or movement in the suggested 
growth or flow of these spots. Repeat these units 
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to form surface patterns, using ink silhouette on 


tracing paper, striving for interrelations of units. 


Fifth Year. Two or three common seeds — pea, 
bean, squash—-may be planted and a series of 
sketches made which shall show successive stages 
of growth. These may be done in any appropriate 
medium. Review previous work in design, rhyth- 
mical and regular order of elements, and balance. 
From illustrations and sketches, teach consistency 
in the measures of the elements of a unit, that there 
should be a scale relationship in these elements. A 
paper may be accurately ruled into one-fourth inch 
squares, and upon tracing paper placed over this, 
designs may be evolved, using elements of identical 
measures, as lines of equal length, squares, oblongs, 
etc., of equal area, or units composed of equal parts 
which may be measured by the common unit of 
measure, e. g., one-quarter inch. Use brush and ink 
on tracing paper. 


Sixth Year. Continue the nature drawing of the 
fifth year. On tracing paper over the squared pa- 
per (see fifth year outline) design units composed of 
related lines. At the blackboard, show 
that the straight line may be used in 
three positions; the simple curve in 
eight positions; and the spiral in sixteen 
positions; design the units from these 
elements. Work first with pencil and finish with 
brush and ink. These exercises involve the princi- 
ples of balance, rhythm and harmony. 
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GRAMMAR. 


Seventh Year. Have each pupil select or design 
four or five spots which are rhythmically related in 
size and shape, and continue the work in design as 
in fourth year outline. 

Eighth Year. Obtain units for use in design by 
interpreting natural forms into abstract spots. Use 
brush and ink, make the drawings in silhouette. 
Repeat on tracing paper to form a surface pattern. 

Ninth Year. Design beautiful main-lines or 
leading-lines for designs in oblongs of various pro- 
portions, circles, and other simple geometric fig- 

ures. From some plant form obtain a series of 
consistently related spots and use them to 
clothe the main-lines in the panels sug- 

gested above. Work in ink silhouette. 







































THE CRAFTSMAN’S MEMORANDUM. 


VER all the land, 





‘‘April cold with dropping rain, 
Willows and lilacs brings again, 
The whistle of returning birds, 


KN A And trumpet-lowing of the herds. 
qe) 


— * * * 

















‘ What fiery force the earth renews, 

The wealth of forms, the flush of hues; 
What joy in rosy waves outpoured 

Flows from the heart of Love, the Lord.’’ 


And does it touch your heart, you faithful 
teacher? If it does it will flow outward to your 
children and they will feel something of the joy of 
living and loving and working these glorious pro- 
phetic mornings. 

The morning songs should be more joyous and 
more musical with the birds to give the key. Do 
your children sing music, or do they just sing? 
Music is the only excuse for singing. Let the aim 
be sweetness, not sound, and movement, rather 
than time. The words should float upon the flow- 
ing stream of melody as the foam-swirls float upon 
the singing brooks. 

How pleased you will be with the plant draw- 
ing this spring. Last autumn your children did 
fairly well with it, but now they will surprise you 
with their increased power. Let them decide why 
they are to draw a particular subject, and how they 
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are to draw it. Let them know what particular 
characteristic or quality is to be emphasized, and 
select the medium which shall best express it. 


€ 

This little violet may be drawn to express its 
free graceful lines of growth, if so we will use a 
yellow-green pencil; it may be drawn for its color, 
then we will use water color; for its beautiful 
shapes in flower and leaf, in which case the ink 
silhouette will be best. We may study its color 
values and record those in any convenient mono- 
chrome. We may study its exquisite details, its 
refined curves, so full of life, its quaintly twisted 
leaves and flowers; for such study the expression 
may well be in pencil or pen. We may study it all, 
as it grows, kissed by the sun and caressed by the 
wind, and for that we shall need anything and 
everything which will help to produce the effect of 
the moment — perhaps a bit of tinted paper, and a 
dash of Chinese white for a gleam of light across 


the sod. . 


How about a school garden? Ask the children 
where one could be made and what should go into 
it. Grow plants to draw; grow flowers to make 
cheerful the schoolroom and to use in design. Try 
a few vegetables. You ought to read the last circu- 
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lar of the State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 
Probably Mr. Wm. A. Baldwin the efficient and far- 
seeing principal would send you a copy for a two- 
cent stamp. 
‘A 

The awards in The Teachers’ Home Study 
Photographic Competition were as follows: 

First Prize, Miss C. Louise Williams, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Second Prize, Herman Bucher, New York City. 

Third Prize, Miss May Ellery, Boston, Mass. 

The photograph winning first honor is printed 
in this month’s Supplement. Illustrations of the 
second and third prize photographs will appear in 
the May issue of The Applied Arts Book. 

No awards were made in the Guild Competition, 
No. 4, as the competition will be again opened in 
the fall. 





@ 


r 


The program for the meeting of the Western 
Drawing Teachers’ Association, which meets in 
Springfield, Ill., April 14-17, promises much of in- 
terest. Last year’s program emphasized the con- 
structive side of art education, and this year will be 
supplemented with emphasis on the psychological 
and esthetic phases. Dr. F. W. Gunsavlus of 
Chicago has been engaged for one evening lecture, 
and another evening will be given to an anniversary 
dinner and informal reception. 
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These Water Colors are ‘‘Standard’’ because they are based on the Solar Spectrum 








Here is a list of our best-selling boxes:— 


No. Al. Eight pans of semi No.9. Nine tubes of moist 
st color, Red, Yellow. Orange color, six Standards, Warm and 
Green, Blue, Violet, Warm Gray Cool Gray, and lamp black, 90c. 
nd Cool Gray, with brush, 25c. No. 10 Photograph Colors 
No. 6. Eight cakes, same as rhe six Standards, Brown and 
rtment of colors,and brush,2Se. Chinese white, with brush, 25c 
No. 8. Four large cakes, Red No. 11. Ten pans, semi-moist 
tw Yellows and=—s Bluse two artist's colors for High Schools 
rushes, 20c. assorted to order, with brush, $0c. 
No. 13. Four pans, Red, tw No. 12. Same as No. 11, with 
Yellows and Blue and two only five pans, 30c. 
rushes, 20c. 


SEND FOR DISCOUNTS POR SCHOOLS. 


Among our Books for Teachers we publish Cardboard 
Construction, by J. H. Trybom, Director of Manual 
raining, Detroit, Mich. It is a practical book for work 
in this popular occupation. Price, cloth, $1.00. 





MILTON BRADLEY GO., Springlield, MOSS, 9 °° Sianta™ “San Francisco 


Our Boston Office is at 120 Boylston Street, E. O. CLARK, Manager 











Guildsmen will confer a favor by mentioning The Applied Arts Book when writing to advertisers 











NOW ) The Reports of the Wes- 
xe) 6tern Drawing Teachers’ 
READY Association for 
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Containing addresses by Prof. L. W. Miller, of the Philadelphia Sc} f 
Industrial Art; Prof. Alfred V. Churchill, of Teachers’ Co'lege, ¢ imbia 
University, and other prominent educators. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


ADDRESS, 
MARY A. GRIMES, Secretary, W. T. D. A., 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
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The Second Guild Folio 


APY A collection of ten large prints, fac-simile re 9 
a productions of pencil, char al, wasl ater a 
\ color and pen and ink treatments Each print 
s accompanied by descriptive text explaining if 
i) the met 1 of pr dure, principals of compo 
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Price, Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 

To Schools, Fifty Cents each for ten or more | 


folios, transportation charges to be paid by 
the purchaser. THESE PRICES ARE NET. 


THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD, 


WORCESTER & MASSACHUSETTS 





Guildsmen wil! confer a favor by mentioning The Applied Arts Book when writing to advertisers 
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The new attractions of The 
Craftsman consist in groups of 
Short Illustrated Articles show- 
ing objects intended for Interior 
Use and Decoration; describing 
materials and processes used : 

illustrating the latest and best 
attainments in the Art Hanpr- 
crAFTs bothat homeand abroad. 
The May issue will contain as its 
principal feature a fully illustra- 
ted description of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition to be held 
under the auspices of The 
United Crafts in The Craftsman 
Building, Syracuse, March 23 
until April 4 inclusive’... 








THE CRAFTSMAN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


$3.00 THE YEAR. 25 CENTS THE COPY. 





Guildsmen will confer a favor by mentioning The Applied Arts Book when writing to advertisers 














THE THIRD GUILD FOLIO 


Decorative Initials 


Containing reproductions of over seventy-five of the Decorative 
Initials printed in The Applied Arts Book. 


A suggestive folio for use in grammar grades and high schools. 
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Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid. To Guildsmen, 25 Cents, Postpaid. 
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The Applied Arts Guild, Worcester, Mass. 





Over 100,000 Sheets 


THE GUILD ALPHABET FOLIO 


Done by JACQUES, Guild-Craftsman 
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are in use in the schools of the country 


rag 


Each Folio contains fifty duplicate sheets, one for each pupil, 
printed on Guild Paper (made to wear). Each sheet contains 


SIX ALPHABETS 
of small-sized letters, suitable for reproduction with pencil, 
brush and pen, and an alphabet of LARGE INITIALS for 


decorative initial designs, book titles, etc. 


PRICE, - > - . Thirty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 
TO GUILDSMEN, - - - Thirty Cents, Postpaid. 
TO SCHOOLS, Twenty-Five Cents Each for ten or more 
Folios, transportation charges to be paid by purchaser. 


THESE PRICES ARE NET. 
THE APPLIED ARTS GUILD, Worcester, Mass. 
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**To cease to learn is to 
lose freshness and the 
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power of interest.’’ 
SPALDING 


* Ideas go booming through 
non; thoughts are migh 


than armies.” 
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“It is the business of good i 
taste to estimate each kind 
of beauty or excellence in 
its true relative value.” 
GARBETT 
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